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(Gen. x. 14), enumerated among the sons of Mitzraim; and in 
Kheb, 'Lower Egypt."' 

There is much more that might be adduced to show the futility 
of seeking for the roots of Egyptian words in Asiatic languages, 
but the subject is too large a one for the limits of a single magazine 
article. The foregoing examples should help some in dispelling 
the illusion, however, and I may in the near future add some 
further testimony, should the editor kindly allow me the space. 

F. M. Behymer. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



THE NATURE AND PERCEPTION OF THINGS. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW REALISM. 

One of the enduring problems of philosophy is how we per- 
ceive physical objects— chairs, houses, men, etc. — and what the 
nature of these perceived things is. There are two time-honored 
and familiar explanations of this apparently simple, but really diffi- 
cult, question. The more ancient and less reflective of these is the 
doctrine that is known as Common Sense' or Naive Realism. This 
theory maintains, in substantial conformity with the views of the 
plain man and virtually without analysis, that things exist pre- 
cisely as they are perceived ; that the house that is known as white, 
square, and as existing at such a point in space is white and square, 
and does exist independently of the mind in that portion of space, 
and that that is all there is of it. It is thus the salient feature of the 
position that it asserts the identity, at least in cases of true knowl- 
edge, of the thing known and the thing existing, and that it regards 
this identity as a simple and evident fact, requiring little explana- 
tion and no defense. 

But the slightest reflection shows that the facts of perception 
are not as simple as this. It is a commonplace, indeed, that things 
do not always appear as they really are — that, to an observer 
viewing them under radically different conditions, they present 
themselves in a rich and confusing variety of garbs. Thus, the 
house that is white takes on ever deepening shades of gray as night 
approaches, and appears now in one form, and now in another, 
according to the angle or distance from which it happens to be 
viewed. Things as they appear are not one but many, and so cannot 
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easily be identified with existing objects, which are held to be 
unitary and stable. 

It is this discrepancy between things as they are and as they 
sometimes seem to be that gives rise to the second well-known doc- 
trine of perception, namely, that of Subjective Idealism. This 
theory meets the difficulty we have oeen considering by making 
a sharp distinction, a difference in kind, between appearance and 
reality. That which appears, so the doctrine runs, is in, or forms 
a part of, the mind of the observer; it exists, consequently, only 
when it is known, and varies with the conditions under which it 
is apprehended. The externally existing thing, on the other hand, 
is outside the subject's mind altogether, and is not affected by 
changes in the latter, which modify only ideas. According to this 
conception, the real object is, of course, unknowable, and to affirm 
its existence might seem a wholly gratuitous act of thought. But, 
as a matter of fact, the denial of such trans-experiential realities 
leads to the solipsistic paradox that minds and their thoughts are 
the only genuine existences, and it is to avoid this unwelcome posi- 
tion that Subjectivists maintain, in one form or another, the exis- 
tence of these mysterious entities. The result is that the single and 
familiar world of Naive Realism is broken into two parts, the realm 
of private and fleeting thoughts which are all that we immediately 
know, and the sphere of things-in-themselves which exist objec- 
tively, but are beyond human ken. 

This theory has the merit of taking account of the well-known 
fact of error, and is, by so much at least, a reflective account of 
the problem of perception. The doctrine purchases this degree of 
intelligibility, however, at a fatal cost, for it turns all known things 
— "the choir of heaven and the furniture of earth" — into private 
and unstable phenomena, mere mental states, which exist only when 
a mind is conscious of them. Save in the wholly impotent sense 
of hypothetical things-in-themselves, it thus casts all objectivity 
aside, and with it, the possibility of real explanation. For ex- 
planation, in the scientific sense of the word, presupposes reason, 
truth, and existing things in an over-individual or impersonal sense, 
and all these Subjectivism denies. The appearance of knowledge 
and reality, and so of a just and comprehensive account of things, 
remains, it is true. But this is not enough. What we know is only 
an appearance ; we have lost the existence that is common to many 
observers, and the truth that is the product of genuine intercourse 
and of common and impersonal methods of verification. In one 
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sense, to be sure, the theory changes nothing, for every known fact 
finds a place in the private realm which it postulates as real. But 
in another and truer interpretation it alters everything, for it trans- 
forms every fact that it takes account of into a mental state, a 
private possession, which is dependent for its very being upon my 
awareness of it. Subjectivism is, in truth, a form of irrationalism. 
Like supernaturalism, mysticism, and cognate interpretations of 
the world, it may be internally quite consistent, but it denies the 
conditions upon which alone reason, in the scientific use of the 
term, can have any meaning. 

If, then, philosophy is to attempt to give an objective and veri- 
fiable account of the nature of knowledge and reality — and it can 
hardly aim to do less — it is clear that it must press on to a more 
adequate interpretation of the problems which we have before us. 
The general features which should characterize a new hypothesis 
of this subject should now be evident from the merits and defects 
of the positions already mentioned. In common with Naive Real- 
ism the new doctrine, to escape irrationalism, must maintain that 
we know objectively existing things — that known and existing ob- 
jects are, or may be, one and the same; while, like Subjectivism, 
it should attempt to give a reasoned account of all this, and to show, 
in particular, that this identity is not inconsistent with the fact of 
appearance or error. With the former doctrine, it should agree that 
there is not two but only one world ; with the latter it should attempt 
to do justice, within this world, to the difference between illusion 
and reality. An interpretation which seems to unite these different 
elements better than any other at present known is the New Real- 
ism, which, having its roots in the work of Mach, James, Moore, 
and Russell, has been most vigorously and consistently developed 
by Perry, Montague, Woodbridge, and other American writers on 
philosophy. 

The New Realism attempts to execute the above program in a 
twofold manner, partly by a revised theory of knowledge, and 
partly by a changed conception of existence. The first modification 
in the doctrine of mind is necessary because it is precisely the 
traditional or dualistic conception of mind which has led, more 
directly probably than any other philosophical conception, to the 
subjective position. By the dualistic hypothesis is here meant the 
familiar and common sense doctrine that consciousness is a kind 
of entity or spiritual substance, a second sort of reality over and 
above matter, and one which, if added to things in one to one 
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fashion, transforms them into psycho-physical beings. Now this 
view leads inevitably to Berkeleianism, in that, if the conception 
be taken seriously — if, indeed, it play any useful part in the process 
of knowing, and do not degenerate into an empty form or activity, 
a mere name — the mind, in this sense, must shelter within itself 
some part of the rich and manifold content which we know. Des- 
cartes and Locke, together with most modern physicists, hoping 
to give the mind, thus conceived, some, and yet not too much, work 
to do, place within it the so-called secondary qualities, leaving the 
primary ones to the external or material order. But such a division 
of this world's goods is quite untenable. Reality is one through and 
through; every part coheres with every other part, and where 
color, sound, and temperature are, there will extension, figure and 
motion be also. It is not surprising, therefore, that the latter quali- 
ties migrate by degrees into the private and ethereal realm which 
first sheltered only the secondary qualities. Of worlds, in truth, 
there can scarcely be two, for one will swallow up the other; and 
in the present case there can be no doubt that it is the physical, 
and not the mental, order which is consumed by its rival. It is, 
therefore, by an impeccable logic that the Subjectivist, starting from 
a dualistic premise, arrives at the conclusion that we immediately 
know only the states of our own mind, and that the latter exist 
only when we attend to them. 

It is here, then, that the New Realist must erect his first barrier 
against the enemy. And he does this, following principally James, 1 
by calling in question the whole existence of mind and ideas in the 
sense just indicated. These alleged realities, he points out, are by 
no means the directly known, the indubitable facts, that the Sub- 
jectivist takes them to be. They are never revealed to us in any 
impartial survey of knowing, however searching. AH that such an 
inquiry shows as fact or datum, is that we know, and know a cer- 
tain content, certain qualities, relations, and things. All else — 
what, for instance, the nature of this process and of this content is 
— is wholly a matter of interpretation, and cannot be taken for 
granted just because we know. If, then, "sensations," "ideas," and 
"minds" be affirmed in the customary manner, they must be sup- 
ported by definite evidence, and such proof, it is safe to say, has 

"'Does 'Consciousness' Exist?" Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods, 1904, pp. 477 ff. ; also Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 
1 ff. Reid, as is well known, likewise questioned the existence of ideas — called 
them, in fact, the invention of philosophers (Inquiry into the Human Mind, 
Dedication) — but he did not develop this position to its legitimate end. 
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never been presented. Their existence seems, indeed, to be a pure 
assumption, one that has been largely unquestioned because famil- 
iar, almost second-nature, interpretation has not been distinguished 
from naked fact, and so examined on its own account. 

And if the question of the nature of knowing be fairly raised, 
and with due detachment from traditional ideas, the New Realist 
believes that the usual conception of the subject will be swept aside 
as a mere fiction, to give place to an interpretation couched in terms 
of function or relation. According to this theory, which is still 
in its infancy, 2 knowing is not a spiritual entity or thing ; nor does 
it presuppose any such existence; it is rather just a specialized and 
highly important function of the physical organism itself. As the 
latter lives and walks and eats, so, in the case of the human species, 
it knows, and the last activity implies a supplementary existence 
as little as do the former. Man is, in truth, as little body and 
knower as he is body and vital principle, or body and walker, or 
body and eater. It seems clear that we do not better understand 
any of these operations by postulating a series of existences whose 
sole work and content it is to perform them, since the entities thus 
postulated must, in any case, be explained entirely in functional 
terms. Essentially the same conception of mind may be expressed 
in more objective fashion. Knowing, it may be said, is just a particu- 
lar kind of relation, a constant association, between a nervously 
endowed and functioning organism, on the one hand, and the selec- 
tion or apprehension of a real content on the other. According to this 
theory, the content known is always a part of the objective order, or, 
at least, of an order which, as we shall show, is essentially homolo- 
gous with this. "Sensations," "percepts" and "concepts," in the tradi- 
tional sense, there are none. All that we can properly mean by 
these abused and treacherous terms is that a datum, which is often 
independent of the mind, may be sensed, perceived, or conceived; 
they denote processes and operations always, never the elements or 
parts of a second kind of existence. 

It is not contended that this conception of mind is other than 
an hypothesis, but the same — though it is seldom admitted — is the 
case with the opposing or, indeed, with any account of this difficult 
subject. The claim of the Relationalist is merely that his hypothesis 
seems to render the elements that enter into knowing less mysteri- 

*Cf. "A Realistic Theory of Mind," Perry's Present Philosophical Ten- 
dencies, Chap. XII, and a flood of recent articles by Woodbridge, Montague, 
Singer, Watson, and others. 
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ous than does the opposing theory, and that, by so much, it clears 
the subject of pseudo-problems, and lays it open to fruitful research. 
It thus bids fair, in his opinion, greatly to simplify the task of 
psychology, 8 and, in philosophy, along with other advantages, to do 
away with insidious Subjectivism. Whether or not continued in- 
vestigation will justify this expectation, only the future can say. 
For the present we can only show that the new conception con- 
tributes to the solution of the problem of perception, and see in the 
salutary change which it works in this field, signal of its greater 
usefulness, and so of its truth, in other regions of thought. 

The New Realist supplements this interpretation of knowledge 
by a somewhat novel account of reality. 

As, on the theory of mind just outlined, objective existence is 
a fact of this world, and is not put off into a hypothetical realm 
supposed to lie behind the latter, it now becomes possible to give 
an empirical account of existence; and this turns out, like knowl- 
edge, to be a describable attribute or relation. For things are said 
to exist when — to mention only their more important connections — 
they are spacially, temporally, and causally related to other things. 
Houses, mountains, and men "exist" in that they are found in 
definite parts of space, begin at certain instants of time, and vary 
as other things vary. On the other hand, they are said to appear, 
or to be known, when they are related to a nervously endowed and 
functioning organism. Knowledge, then, is the relation of a given 
content to a subject, existence its relation, principally in the ways 
specified, to other existences. 

This definition of reality, though very rough, is yet sufficient 
for our purpose, for it tends to show, from a different angle, that 
known and existing things are, or may be, one. As separate orders 
of being they necessarily repel one another; they fall apart, the 
latter from the former, with the result that existence becomes un- 
knowable and merely hypothetical. But, conceived as relations, 
there is no necessary antagonism between the two. Worlds are 
mutually exclusive, but a given content can sustain two, or for 
that matter two thousand, relations at the same time without 
suffering violence. And this is what we actually find. Objects 
which are connected spacially, temporarily, and causally with other 
objects, and which consequently exist, may also be related to a 
subject, and so be known. By the simple substitution of a dualism, 

•See especially Watson's article, "Psychology as the Behaviorist Views 
It," Psychological Review, 1913, pp. 158-177. 
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or more truly a pluralism, of relations for the customary dual- 
ism of worlds, our theory renders real existence knowable. 

And as these relations are not mutually exclusive, so they are 
not interdependent. The knowledge relation can be present or ab- 
sent without affecting the connections which are constitutive of the 
reality of the object. The latter exists the same, all else being con- 
stant, whether it is known or not. This may be more generally 
expressed by saying that knowledge is, as regards reality, an ex- 
ternal relation. The familiar doctrine that known existence is de- 
pendent upon the subject, even for its existence, is thus definitely 
set aside for the conception that knowing is constitutive only of 
knowing, and that reality is otherwise determined.* The New Realist 
insists, in short, that things be distinguished as known and as exist- 
ing, and that the permanency of the latter be not confounded with 
the fluctuations of the former. 

It should now be clear how, at least in part, the New Realist 
establishes his thesis that the object that is known is a permanently 
existing thing. He does this polemically by showing that the Sub- 
jectivist's separation of the two is false — that it is based on the 
superfluous and confusing assumption of extra-physical entities — 
and, constructively, by interpreting knowledge as a relation between 
independent existences, the one a knower, and the other the thing 
known. 

True, the main outlines of this position are not altogether 
novel. It is well known, indeed, that the hypothesis of direct per- 
ception of external reality was advanced with clearness and vigor 
by Reid, and has since been the common possession of all opponents 
of Berkeley and his school. But neither Reid nor his successors 
had a theory which could justify in detail the objective position 
which they so stoutly maintained. Many of their most important 
assumptions — as, for instance, the dualistic conception of mind, the 
doctrine of "mental states," etc. — were precisely those of the rival 
theory, and, had they been consistently developed, would have 
ended in it. That they did not, was largely due to the serious con- 
cern of these authors for objective facts, and to their comparative 
neglect, at times, of the internal coherence of their work. There 
can be little doubt that in the past the principal recourse of Realists, 
at least at many critical junctures, has been dogmatism. But now 
all this is changed. Thanks to the efforts of Moore, Perry and 

4 Cf. Perry's "Ego-Centric Predicament," Journal of Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy and Scientific Methods, 1910, pp. 1 if. 
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others, a reflective and tolerably consistent doctrine of immediate 
knowledge and independent existence — whether true or false — has 
been developed. 

To complete our task we should supplement the above discus- 
sion by an explanation of the fact of "appearance," in the sense of 
wrong or "mere" appearance ; for it is this phenomenon, as we have 
seen, which has commonly been regarded as a stumbling block to 
Realism and as an open door to Subjectivism. We should show, 
in short, that, as knowledge and existence are conceived by the New 
Realist, the direct perception of external things does not exclude 
their erroneous or false appearance. Now it is well known that 
Naive Realism is unable to account for these facts, and falls an 
easy prey to Subjectivism because it accepts, in common with the 
latter doctrine and religious systems generally, the familiar and 
apparently natural premise that reality is a fixed and unchanging, 
an ultimate or absolute, order of being. It is thus regarded as a 
common-place by the exponents of both theories that a table-top 
which is really square can never appear in any other form. It could 
not, for instance, be seen as a rhombus, no matter from what angle 
viewed; nor as brown in color (if "really" yellow) whatever the 
light which plays upon it. But such appearances are undeniably 
true. The unsophisticated realist is consequently forced to agree, 
and the idealist is confirmed in his view, that we do not know real 
things at all, but only our own ideas, real objects being unknowable. 
As we hinted a moment ago, the trouble lies in the a priori con- 
ception that existence is fixed, and necessarily incompatible with 
false or "mere" appearance. This assumption, when examined in 
terms of the facts, turns out to be entirely unwarranted. While it 
is true that, under constant conditions, a given object is stable and 
determinate, it is equally true that, under other circumstances, it 
takes on a very different character ; and this without losing any of 
its reality. Nor are the modifications wholly in real things. Altera- 
tions in known content quite as frequently occur which, being cor- 
related solely with changes relevant to perception — such as the posi- 
tion of the observer, light, etc. — can have no bearing whatever 
upon the existence of that content, but only upon its presentation 
or appearance to a subject. Known content, then, changes as real 
and as known; and the latter modifications sometimes yield true, 
and sometimes false, appearances. 

We might go on to explain at some length the conditions of valid 
and erroneous presentation were not such an undertaking aside 
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from our main purpose. Suffice it merely to say, very generally, 
that whatever is given under "normal" conditions of perception 
is a true, as that which occurs under "abnormal" circumstances is 
a false, appearance of the thing known. Thus we correctly per- 
ceive the "true" color of an object — the latter being, for the moment, 
determined by non-perceptual tests — when we see it with normal 
eyes and in ordinary daylight. Similarly we observe its correct 
form and size when we view it so that the line of our vision falls 
perpendicular to the surface inspected, when we see it at a cus- 
tomary distance, and through a medium of uniform and average 
density. Let any one of these circumstances be changed — let the 
light grow dim or the angle of vision shift — and we perceive the 
object, by just that much, not as it "really is," but merely "as it 
appears to be" — in the present case as gray and not white, as rhom- 
boidal and not square. But what concerns us here is not the pre- 
cise differentia of true and false appearances but the fact that the 
latter, as little as the former, and both as little as real things, are 
subjective existences or states of mind, in the dualistic sense of the 
term. Real things and appearances, both true and false, are, in fact, 
all of a piece: they are part and parcel of the same world. Their 
content, apart from a radical difference of relation, is largely or 
wholly the same. Between real things and true appearances the 
identity is, indeed, almost complete; the only difference is that the 
reference of the first is to other things while that of the second is 
to a subject. Between real things and true perception, on the one 
hand, and false appearances, on the other, there is, of course, a 
disparity of content, which is proportional to the degree of abnor- 
mality in the conditions under which the material is apprehended. 
Fortunately, however, this discrepancy is rarely so great as to 
make recognition and control difficult, and is never so great as to 
make it impossible. 

Alfred H. Jones. 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 



THE JEWS OF MALABAR. 

In The Monist for January, pages 18 and 19, Professor Garbe 
denies a reference by Professor Hopkins to an early Jewish settle- 
ment on the Malabar coast, and quotes Noldeke to the effect that 
it is nonsense. 

The authorities for the story are principally German, and I 



